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ABOVE: This Chinese boy potter makes clay vessels 
with fingers skilled from long practice. To make this 
kind of cloisonne, an apprentice needs years of 
teaching by a master craftsman. 
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ABOVE: These girls in their school uniforms are much 
more fortunate than the other children shown on this 
page. Instead of having to work to help out the 
family, they are allowed to go to school. Of the 
70,000,000 children of grade school age in China 
less than 10 percent have a chance to go to school. 


RIGHT: Although the beautiful eity of Canton has 
many modern conveniences in some sections, good 
drinking water is scarce in the poor quarters. House- 
wives, their children, and young water-sellers line 
up at the public well to fill their pails. The boy at the 
left and the girl at the far right are both water- 
sellers. They carry their pails suspended from a pole. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


OF CHINA 


ILLIONS of Chinese children start to shift for 
themselves while they are still of grade school 

age. Both cn the farms and in the cities, most Chi- 
nese parents are very poor. They do not earn enough 
money to support their children while they are going 
to school, so only about one out of every ten Chinese 
children go to school. Many young girls and boys 
from the villages leave home every year to go to work 
in the factories of Shanghai, Canton, and other coast 
cities. In Shanghai, factory workers earn an average 
of about 5 cents an hour. This is for men and women 
workers, so we can imagine what a child is paid! 
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ABOVE: These two pictures show young Chinese boys 
and girls in factories. Perched on stools, the boys bend 
close to their sewing. Notice how young some of the 
children are. One seems to be no more than six. 
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BELOW: Shampooing is easy work for a Chinese boy, 
but he has to stand hours in the streets, waiting for 
customers. The customer is lucky if the water is clean 





A GREAT OLD COUNTRY 


From China Came Many Inventions and Things of Rare Beauty 


HE paper in this magazine and 
7 the printing on it owe their ori- 

gin to the Chinese. Ink, too, 
came first from China. 

The firecrackers some of you ex- 
plode on the Fourth of July combine 
two Chinese inventions — explosive 
powder and paper. 

If you play badminton, you are 
carrying ona game which the 
Chinese played long before Colurmbus 
discovered America. 

And you can thank the Chinese 
for every scrap of silk you own. They 
were the discoverers of the way to 
make this fine cloth from the cocoons 
of silkworms. 


China Kept Apart 

China is a very ancient country— 
how old no one knows exactly. At 
any rate, it is at least 5,000 years old. 
There are Chinese writing and en- 
gravings which go back 1,500 years 
before .Christ. The Chinese of that 
day could read and write, paint, and 
compose poetry. 

Because the Chinese had these 
things, and many others that made 
their life interesting and beautiful, 
we say that China is a country with 
an old culture. 

Perhaps you have never thought 
of the Chinese as a people who were 
far ahead of others in culture and 
civilization in the old days. 

While European nations, like 
Greece and Rome, were growing 
great and then being conquered by 
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Chinese farmers (photograph above} 
operating foot-powered water-wheels 
to draw water from the Grand Canal to 
the level of their rice fields. The water 
is raised to the top level in two relays. 


other nations, China kept apart from 
them all. Sprawling over a great 
piece of land larger than the United 
States, China was separated from 
Western countries by hundreds of 
miles of deserts and by high moun- 
tains. Her people did not care much 
to go to sea, nor to travel. They hard- 
ly even knew the Japanese, their 
nearest neighbors. 

The ancient people who lived 
along the Mediterranean Sea knew 
there was a great country far, far to 
the eastward. But that was about all 
they did know about China. Not until 
after the Huns had conquered part 
of Europe did Western people hear 
much about China, which they calied 
Cathay. Then the Moors from Arabia 
conquered Spain, and the Moors then 
brought into Europe many things 
they had learned from the Chinese. 
The Moors had been trading with 
China by means of caravans sent 
overland since about 200 years be- 
fore Christ. Chinese boats also some- 
times made the journey overseas to 
India, and that is how peach and 
apricot trees, native to China, finally 
got into Europe so long ago. 


All these things made their way 
into the West centuries ago. The 
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Western people then had very few 
books, and they made little mentién 
in writing of what the Chinese had 
sent to the West. Some of the Chinese 
inventions changed the way the 
world lived. But because there were 
few books, the history of the times 
do not tell us much about how and 
when they reached the West. Many 
legends are woven around the trade 
with China. 

However, we do know that silk, 
paper, printing, tea, wallpaper, ink, 
porcelain, lacquer, and brocade all 
came from China. The Chinese also 
invented canals, gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, embroidery, 
bronze, and jewelry. But they were 
not the unly people to do so, for peo- 
ple in other parts of the world made 
the same discoveries for themselves. 


Paper Made from Rags 
Perhaps the most important thing 
the Western world got from China 
was paper. The Egyptians had al- 


ready made paper from which we 
get the word. Their papyrus was 
made from a kind of reed that grew 
along the banks of the Nile, and 
European people never learned to 
use it. 

But the Chinese had iearned to 
make paper from linen rags and 
from wood and vegetable pulp. Two 
hundred years before Christ they 
knew this art, but not until the Moors 
conquered Spain did Europe know of 
it. The Arabs (Moors) had found out 
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about paper by capturing a band of 
Chinese who were invading their 
land. Among the captives were a few 
men skilled in paper-making. They 
taught their secret to the Arabs who 
began to make it and took it to Spain 
with them, about 1100 A.D. 

The ink the Chinese used for writ- 
ing and painting on paper is the kind 
of ink we still call Chinese or Indta 
ink. This ink was made in little dry 
cakes which were moistened with a 
brush. The little cakes contained a 
very fine kind of lampblack mixed 
with some kind of sticky substance 
which held it together and made it 
write smoothly 

The oldest printed book known is 
a Chinese book printed from wooden 
blocks. This book says, “Printed May 
11, 868 by Wang Chieh for free gen- 
eral distribution, in deep reverence 
to perpetuate (keep alive) the mem- 
ory of his parents.’ The block print- 
ing in this book was done by cutting 
an impression of each of the charac- 
ters into a wooden block. Each page 
was carved separately. Then the 
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Pia 
blocks were inked and pressed on 
paper. 

A Chinese woman is said to have 
invented silk-making. She was the 
empress, Si-ling, who lived in 2600 
B.C. She urged the Chinese people to 
grow mulberry trees, rear silk - worms 
on their leaves and reel the cocoons 
on spools. She is also said to have in- 
vented the earliest silk-loom. 

The Chinese guarded the secret of 
this beautiful cloth very jealously. 
Centuries passed before other people 
knew about it. Even the Japanese 
never made silk until they learned 
from the Chinese in 300 A.D. In 
ancient Rome and Greece, wealthy 
women could sometimes buy silk 
from Asiatic merchants who had 
brought it from China. It was worth 
its weight in gold. 

Today China still produces a great 
deal of silk, but Japan produces much 
more. The Japanese have made a big 
business of silk growing and reeling, 
while the Chinese have gone on mak- 
ing it in their villages, mainly for 
their own use. 


Photograph on the left shows Chinese boy 
students in a dramatic-school, poised for 
the final movement of a fight in which 
feathered poles are used as foils. From the 
famous Chinese play—"The Rainbow Pass.” 


Silk-worms first left China smug- 
gled out in the head-dress of a Chi- 
nese bride who was going to India 
to live. Then India began to mzke 
silk. Persian monks who visited 
China in 550 A.D. also smuggled the 
eggs of the silk-worms and the seeds 
of the mulberry tree out of China 
hidden in the head of a cane 


"A China Drink"—Pepys 

Tea is one of the things we think 
of as being most typically Chinese. 
It was brought to Europe much later 
than other Chinese inventions. Tea 
did not come by way of Persia and 
Arabia, for the people of those lands 
were coffee-drinkers. 

The English were the first Western 
people to use tea. Traders from the 
British East India Company brought 
it to England about 1660. Only very 
wealthy and fashionable people 
could afford to serve tea, for it cost 
from $3 to $10 a pound then. The fa- 
mous English diary-writer, Samuel 
Pepys, wrote, “I did send for a cup 
of tee, a China drink of which I never 
had drunk before.”’ 


How Lacquer Is Made 

Applying the hard, smooth, lasting 
varnish called lacquer to wood, brass, 
and porcelain was a Chinese inven- 
tion. Lacquer is made from the sap 
of a tree which was native in China. 
When the tree is ten years old, its 
bark is slashed and the sap collected. 
It is thick and white at first, but air 
turns it black. After it is gathered, 
the sap is strained to remove impuri- 
ties, slightly heated and stirred again 
in shallow tubs, and finally stored in 
air-tight vessels. This is a slow proc- 
ess that takes a great deal of skill. 

Colors are mixed with the sap be- 
fore it is used on wood or any other 
surface. Sometimes 20 to 30 coats of 
lacquer are applied. 

Chinese porcelain was famous the 
world over long before fine dishes 
were made at Limoges, France, or in 
England. People -+hhad used dishes of 
course, before they ever heard of 
porcelain, but they made them from 
clay. Chinese porcelain, however, 
was made from a feldspar, called 
China clay. The Chinese knew how to 
harden it and to make it thin. 

Next time you go to a museum, 
look for the exhibit of old Chinese 
porcelain. Note the graceful curves 
and proportions of the vases and cups, 
and the beauty of colors—especially 
the blues. Some of these shades of 
blue have never been duplicated. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic 
starts a new department — THE 
WORLD IN STAMPS. To conduct this 
department, Junior Scholastic has 
been fortunate to obtain the services 
of Ernest A. Kehr, noted philatelist— 
a member of the Royal Philatelic So- 
ciety of London, the Collectors Club of 
New York, and the Club Philatelique 
d’Egypte of Cairo. Kehr is a recognized 
international authority on the educa- 
tional features and merits of stamp 
collecting. Look for THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS every week in Junior 
Scholastic. Next week: Japan. 


China! 

China, the Cathay of ancient legend! 

China, the dragon-land of fable! 

China, the market place of the world! 

China, the scene of international 
strife, famine and death! 

It is difficult for the average person 
to visualize and understand the sweep- 
ing events that have transformed 
peace-loving, civilized China to a war- 
torn battlefield, so drastic have been 
the changes in oriental history. 

Astamp collector, however, by study- 
ing the postal issues of China, readily 
understands the situation, for on these 
colored pieces of paper are reflected 
the incidents about which newspapers 
are filled. 


China's Leaders 


The inscription on Chinese stamps 
read “Imperial Chinese Post” until 1911 
when it was altered to “Republic of 
China.” Is there any way to tell the 
story of the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government more simply? That 
first “republic” issue, moreover, por- 
trays Dr. Sun Yat Sen,the leader of the 
revolution and father of modern China 
—the George Washington of the Orient. 

Yuan Shi-Kai, China’s first regular 
president, appeared on a later stamp. 

The unrest that disturbed China’s 
peace from 1923 to the present is vivid- 
ly mirrored by successive sets. The Chi- 
nese constitution is commemorated by 
four stamps in 1923. 

We find evidence of a civil war in the 
fact that the national stamps were 
locally overprinted for use in provinces 
where opposing forces were successful 
in overthrowing the republic. Tibet, 
Sin-Kiang, Manchuria, Szechuen, Foo- 
chow and Yunnan are the districts that 
seceded; Mongolia, Tannou Touva and 
Turkestan were snatched by aggressive 
Russia and new stamps supersede the 
Chinese emissions. 

Generals Chang Tso-Lin and Kai- 
shek, military leaders who rose to 
power on the wave of internal war, are 
both pictured on recent issues. 

Even Japanese invasion may be seen, 
for where they raided they replaced 
Chinese stamps on mail with their own 
Nipponese labels. 

But Chinese stamps also reflect other 
phases of her civilization. 
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China's changes are reflected in her stamps. 
An “Empire” stamp, and (right) a “Republic.” 


Rice, her most important agricultural 
crop, is honored by one stamp that de- 
picts a farmer working among the 
glades. Industry and world commerce 
are symbolized by several stamps 
showing typical river “junks,” mod- 
ern trains and up-to-date steamships. 

A single design tells the impressive 
story of progress and advancement. It 
is the airmail issue upon which we see 
a multi-motored plane speeding above 
the massive Great Wall. The engineer- 
ing wonders of the ancient and the ul- 
tra-modern world constrasted on a 
postage stamp! 

No one knows what will take place 
in the orient. No one is certain as to 
what will happen to China. But we do 
know that whatever develops in China 
(or any other country, for that matter) 
will be recorded on her postage stamps. 
The boy or girl who keeps abreast of 
these issues will simultaneously learn 
current history. 


Chinese Lullaby 


By Gerald Chan Sieg* 
Hush thee, O little Shining One, 
Hush thee. 
Go softly with the gentle sun 
Down to the emerald sea. 
Deep within a starlit shell 
Sleep, my baby, sweet and well. 
Hush thee. 





Sleep while winds are chanting low 
A tender lullaby, 

A slumber song to bring thee dreams 
Of morning in the sky. 

Winds will chant too soon a song 

Into thy petaled ears 

To chase away the poppy sleep 

And leave a bow] of tears. 


Hush thee, O little Tilted Eyes, 

Hush thee. 

Moon dawn is deepening in the skies, 
And on the emerald sea 

Awaits a starlit slumber shell. 

Sleep, my baby, sweet and well. 

Hush thee. 


*Gerald Chan Sieg, whose Chinese name 
is Shung K’am Yeng, was born in the United 
States, and is an American citizen. 


Credits for Poetry 

Junior Scholastic wishes to acknowl- 
edge the following sources of the Chi- 
nese poetry reprinted on this page, by 
permission of the publishers: Asia 
Magazine for “The Mountain Pool,” 
and “Chinese Lullaby”; Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. for “Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn,” and “Evening Calm,” from 
Fir-Flower Tablets, by Ayscough and 
Lowell. 


CHINESE 
POETRY 


The Mountain Pool 

By Meng Hao-Jan, 689-740 A.D. 

I have been sitting on a boulder fish- 
ing, 

Pure water, more than ever, calms me 
and brings peace. 

Listlessly the fish float in the shadowy 
places; 

Even the monkeys in the rattans have 
hung up for a rest. 

On this very mountain, I have heard, 

A faéry lady lives in retreat; 

Can anybody find her? I know too well 
to try; 

In the moonlight Ill go home, paddling 
and singing. 


Spring. Summer. Autumn. 
By Li Hai-ku, 19th century 

The stream at the foot of the mountain 

Runs all day. 

Even far back in the hills, 

The grass is growing; 

Spring is late there. 

From all about comes the sound 

Of dogs barking 

And chickens cheeping. 

They are stripping the mulberry-trees, 

But who planted them? 


What a wind! 

We start in our boat 

To gather the red water-chestnut. 
Leaning on my staff, 

I watch the sun sink 

Behind the western village. 

I can see the apricot-trees 

Set on their raised stone platform, 
With an old fisherman standing 
Beside them. 

It made me think 

Of the Peach-Blossom Fountain, 
And the houses 

Clustered about it. 


Let us meet beside the spring 

And drink wine together. 

I will bring my table-lute; 

It is good 

To lean against 

The great pines. 

In the gardens to the South 

The sun-flowers are wet with dew; 

They will pick them at dawn, 

And all night 

In the Western villages 

One hears the sound of yellow millet 
being pounded. 


Evening Calm 

By Kao Shih-chi, 19 Century 
The sun has set. 
The sand sparkles. 
The sky is bright with afterglow. 
The small waves flicker, 
And the swirling water rustles the 

stones. 

In the white path of the moon, 
A small boat drifts, 
Seeking for the entrance 
To the stream of many turnings. 
Probably there is snow 
On the shady slopes of the hills. 
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good battle today. The rain 

pours like a river out of the 
clouds,” Wang Lai said to the chil- 
dren as they walked along the cov- 
ered veranda that led round the 
courtyard to their grandmother’s 
apartment. The old nurse firmly 
believed that dragons were lashing 
their tails against the black clouds 
that covered the sky. She was sure it 
was their fighting that sent down 
from the heavens the streams of 
water that were running over the 
paving stones of the courtyards and 
dripping from the turned-up corners 
of the gray tile roofs. 

Ah Shung walked across the room 
to look at a shining black chest that 
stood against the gray wall. Upon its 
glossy face a country scene was 
painted, and bits of pearly shell had 
been set deep in the black lacquer to 
make the pattern more beautiful. 

The scene on the chest showed a 
broad stretch of land, with tiny 
women and men, wee houses and 
trees, and even mountains and rivers. 
But the thing that interested Ah 
Shung the most was a wall that 
wound across the land, up mountains 
and down valleys, like a twisted 
dragon. 

“What a long wall, Lao Lao,” he 
said, as he ran his finger delicately 
along its winding course. 

“Ai, Little Bear, and the Long Wall 
is what we call it,” the Old Old One 
replied. “That is a part of the great 
wall that was built by a famous Em- 
peror who belonged to the family 
named Chin. It is a story you should 
know. I will tell it to you. 

“In the ancient days, when this 
Chin Emperor lived, our land was 
surrounded by unfriendly people. 
From the north and the west strange 
robber bands often rode down upon 
us. So the Son of Heaven decided that 
he would build a great wall to shut 


oF HE sky dragons are having a 





*“The First Emperor's Magic Whip” is one of 
the many pepular Chinese felk tales that have been 
collected in the book Tales of a Chinese Crand- 
mother, by Frances Carpenter and published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York. $2.50. 
The stery is reprinted here by permission ef the 
publishers. 
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A Short Story by Frances Carpenter 


“He was a true dragon, that Chin Emperor. 
Men say he was cruel . . a tiger. So indeed was 
he. He let nothing stand in the way of what 
he wanted to do. He gave orders to 
build a wall around our vast 
land just as we would tell 
men to lay up a wall 
round a courtyard.” 


out these foes. He was a 
true dragon, that Chin Em- 
peror. Men say he was cruel. 
They say he was a tiger. So in- 
deed was he. He let nothing stand 
in the way of what he wanted to 
do. He gave orders to build a wall 
around our vast land just as we would 
tell men to lay up a wall round a 
courtyard. 

““*My name shall be called the 
Only First,’ the Tiger Emperor de- 
clared. ‘Never has there been an Em- 
peror like me.’ And he burned all the 
books that told of the deeds of kings 
who had lived before him, in order 
that his own glory should shine the 
brighter. 

“The Long Wall was the greatest 
thing the Only First built. Just as 
you see it there on the chest, it runs 
over our land, up hill and down dale, 
for many hundreds of miles. As high 
as the temple roof it rises above the 
fields, and they say two carts can be 
driven side by side along its paved 
top. I have been told that it is really 
two walls of stone and brick, with 
earth packed hard between them. 
Can you see the towers, Ah Shung, 
where the warriors stand with their 
bows and their arrows and their can- 
non, that keep the strangers away? 
So long as the Wall stands there to 
protect us, we shall be safe.” 

“Does the Long Wall truly go about 
all sides of our land, Lao Lao?’ Ah 
Shung asked his grandmother. 

“No, Small Bear, that Chin Em- 
peror did not finish his wall. He in- 
tended that it should be shaped like 
a huge horseshoe, with both ends 
in the ocean and with our country 
hugged inside its encircling arms. 
He began at one end in the Eastern 
Sea, and he succeeded in building his 


wall far into the desert at the north. 
There it ends. There is a story about 
that too. Men say Chin did not finish 
the Wall because he lost his magic 
whip. 

“You see, my children,” Grand- 
mother Ling explained, “never in all 
the world has there been such a feat 
as building the Long Wall. The Only 
First kept hundreds of thousands of 
men at work day and night, year after 
year. He had them whipped when 

they stopped. But even so, he 

could never have built the Wall 
if the gods and the spirits had 
not come forth to help. 
“How could the poor workmen 
have carried those great stone 
blocks in baskets on their 
own backs? How could 
they have lifted them 
high up to the top 
of the Mighty 
Wall? No, the 
spirits of the 
mountains 
them- 
selves 


helped * Ne 
to roll the 
stones into 
their places, and 
a magic white 
horse dashed ahead of 
the wall builders to lay 
out the way. You can 
see there on the chest how 
he must have climbed rug- 
ged cliffs and leaped across deep 
valleys, as only a fairy steed could. 
And always the builders followed 
his lead, laying up their wall zig- 
zag, like a serpent in stone. 

“Only once did the wall builders 
lose their fairy guide, so the tale goes. 
The white horse galloped so swiftly 
they could not keep up with him. At 
first, when they found he had disap- 
peared from their sight, they did not 
worry, for they said to each other, 
‘We can follow his hoof marks.’ And 
they stopped long enough to make 
tea with which to quench their thirst. 

“But even as they drank, there 
blew down from the Northern Desert 
a terrible windstorm that covered 
the land with a thick carpet of dust. 
The wall builders could not find a 
single hoof mark of the Emperor’s 
horse, but they went on building the 
Wall in the direction in which they 
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thought he had gone. Day after day 
passed; and still they did not catch 
up with their fairy guide. At last they 
sent a lookout to the top of a high 
mountain, and far in the distance he 
spied a white horse, galloping in 
quite another direction. So the poor 
wall builders went back to the place 
were they had lost him, and they be- 
gan their work over. This tale must 
be true, for my honorable father him- 
self once saw this very part of the 
Wall, shooting off from the main line 
like the branch of a tree. 

“But the most important heavenly 
gift which the Chin Emperor had to 
help him was his magic whip. It 
seems the Jade Emperor looked down 
from his palace high in the sky, and 
pitied the toiling wall builders whom 
Chin treated so cruelly. He secretly 
gave each workman a magic cord to 
bind about his wrist and the Only 
First could not understand why the 
work went so much faster. The stones 
flew into place and the men no 
longer complained. 

“When at last the Emperor discov- 
ered these magic cords he seized 
every one of them and he braided 
them into a long lash for his whip. 
With this magic whip he forced the 
mountains to help him. He made the 
rivers stand still while the Wall 
crossed their beds. He lashed the 
rocks until drops of red blood oozed 

~ out of their sides. In places 
S~ these red rocks can be 
“Sp seen to this day. 
“All went well with 
the Wall. On and on 

it was pushed, 
over the 
moun- 



























tains 
and far to 
the north into 
the great desert. 

“Now among the army 
of wall builders there was a cer- 
tain prince whom the Emperor hated 
because he was kind to the work- 
men. One day this prince disap- 
peared. He was never seen again. 
At the same time at his home, his 
princess wife had a dream that all 
was not well with her husband. 
The dream troubled her so that 
she set out for the Wall, to find 
out for herself if her husband was 
safe. 

“In a cart which had large wheels 
fit for travel over rough country she 
rode and she rode until she came to 
the place where the wall builders 
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were working. But alas, her husband 
was not among them, and no one 
would tell her what had become of 
him. She decided to seek out the Em- 
peror himself, and so she went to his 
palace. 

“ *Q Son of Heaven, O Lord of Ten 
Thousand Years,’ she implored, ‘tell 
me where my dear husband is.’ 


“*Ai, there was an accident,’ the 
Emperor replied. ‘Your husband was 
killed when the Wall fell in upon him. 
But do not fear for yourself, Fair 
Princess. I find you charming. You 
shall dwell here in my palace as my 
most cherished wife.’ 

“The princess cried out in horror. 
Something told her that the Tiger 
Emperor had himself killed her hus- 
band and that he would have no more 
pity upon her in her sorrow than he 
had on the poor people who toiled 
on his Wall, day in and day out. 

“Sooner will I go to the Dragon 
King,’ the princess declared when the 
Emperor tried to lead her into his 
inner court. She broke away and 
threw herself into the lake beside 
which his splendid palace was built. 


“Under the lake the princess soon 
found herself standing before Lung 
Wang, the great Dragon King. ‘Do 
you bring news, Princess?’ Lung 
Wang asked. ‘Tell me, how goes the 
Wall that the Emperor is building?’ 

“*It goes on and on,’ the princess 
replied. ‘With his magic whip the 
cruel Tiger Emperor drives all before 
him. And the wall builders die like 
so many flies. Even my husband has 
been sent to the World of Shadows 
because of the Wall. Have pity, good 
Dragon King. Send one of your spirits 
to help my poor people.’ 

“ ‘Without his magic whip the Em- 

peror could do nothing,’ the Dragon 
King said. ‘Now, my wife is 
beautiful and my wife is 
clever. I shall send her 
to the earth to steal 
the whip from 
the tiger- 
man. 
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Then the Wall will be stopped and 
your people set free.’ 

“The very next day there appeared 
in the Emperor’s palace a new prin- 
cess as fair as the pear trees in spring. 
She quickly became the Only First’s 
favorite, and he spent all his time 
away from the Wall in her apart- 
ment. With sweet words she flattered 
him, and with soft music from her 
fifty-stringed lute she lulled him to 
sleep. 

“The Only First never let his magic 
whip out of his hand, and he bound 
it to his wrist whenever he slept. But 
all things are possible to dragons, Ah 
Shung, and it did not take the Dragon 
Queen long to unfasten the knots and 
to steal the magic whip, as the Dragon 
King had commanded. 


“When the cruel Emperor woke, he 
found to his horror that his whip 
had disappeared, and with it the fair 
princess. All his fury and threats 
could not bring the magic whip back. 
The mountains no longer moved at 
his command. The rivers no longer 
held their waters back for him. The 
stones no longer rolled down to the 
Wall. And so the work stopped and 
the Wall never was finished.” 


“Is that story true, Lao Lao?” Yu 
Lang asked the Old Old One. 


“Who knows that, Little Pre- 
cious?” Grandmother Ling replied, 
shaking her head. “But to this day 
the Long Wall stops there in the 
desert. Other Emperors worked upon 
it. But none completed the mighty 
horseshoe of stone and earth which 
the Only First planned to build.” 


CHINESE FOLKLORE 


This story, like all folk tales, is a 
combination of fact and fiction—most- 
ly fiction. The Great Wall of China, 
sections of which are still standing, 
was built by the Emperor, Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti. But because the Wall was 
built so long ago when very few rec- 
ords were kept, stories about it were 
handed down by word of mouth. As 
these stories passed from age to age, 
legend became mixed with fact. That 
is why you find so many impossible 
things happening in the tale you have 
just read. 
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THE GOLDEN MOUNTAINS 
That's What the Chinese Call America 


Chinese call America. 

This name was used by the 
first Chinese who came here, and has 
been used ever since. The first Chi- 
nese settlers in America had a good 
reason for choosing this name. They 
came to California in the 1850's, 
shortly after gold was discovered in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Not all of them rushed to the gold 
fields. There was a lot of work to be 
done in California in those days, and 
the Chinese did much of it. As labor- 
ers they helped build the railroads; 
they drained swamps, worked on 
farms, set up shops, restaurants and 
laundries. For a number of years, 
they were the only group of laborers 
in California. They came to America 
for money, and they were willing to 
work hard to earn it. 

Soon the railroads were finished, 
and California was open to the rest 
of the Union. European immigrants, 
who had landed in the eastern United 
States, began to pour into California 
They too were willing to work hard 
for a living. They took over many of 
the jobs Chinese workers had been 
doing. But by this time the gold rush 
was over. Jobs became scarce, for 
Americans and Europeans, as well 
as for Chinese. Most of the Chinese 
were thrifty, and managed somehow 
to get along. White men became jeal- 
ous of them. From being jealous of 
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the Chinese, they turned to hating 
them. There were anti-Chinese riots 
and murders. At last the government 
stepped in, and passed a law forbid- 
ding any more Chinese laborers to 
enter the United States. Since 1884 
only Chinese merchants and students 
and close relatives of Chinese- 
American citizens have been allowed 
to come here 

Soon after this law was passed, 
many Chinese left California. Some 
of them returned to China. Others 
sp”’vad to all sections of the United 
States. At the present time there are 
Chinese living in every state in the 
Union. The 1930 census reports that 
altogether there are 75,000 Chinese 
in the United States. 

How do Chinese people live in 
America”? 

From the very beginning Chinese 
immigrants to America have settled 
in little colonies of their own. They 
did this in order to feel at home in a 
strange land. In San Francisco they 
named their colony “The City.” 
Americans called it Chinatown. 

Nearly every large city in the 
United States has its own China- 
town. The largest are in San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 

“Fer a dolla an’ a ha’f ya ken see 
Chinatown. Ve’ll show ya everytingg 
voit seeingg.” So cries the barker for 
sight-seeing tours in San Francisco, 
New York and Chicago. If you take a 
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There is sadness in Chinatown these days, as they read the bulletins telling of the 
ravages on their homeland by the Japanese. This scene on Mott Street, New York. 
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bus, and have a guide show you 
“everytingg voit seeingg,” you will 
be shown Chinatown from the out- 
side, and be taken in to several places 
that have been especially fixed up to 
impress tourists. 

Unless you are a personal friend of 
some Chinese, you are not likely to 
see any more of Chinatown than ap- 
pears in the shops, the restaurants, 
the vegetable stores, the Chinese 
movie theatres and newspaper offices. 

Americans know very little about 
Chinatown because the Chinese there 
keep to themselves. At first they 
wanted to. Now they are forced to 
Keep to themselves. The first immi- 
grants came here to. make money, 
and then go back to China. They 
didn’t want to become American citi- 
zens. 


Confined to Chinatown 


Later, they changed their minds 
and decided they did want to become 
citizens. Then it was too late. The 
United States did not want them. 
Federal laws said that no Chinese 
person could become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. (Of 
course, Chinese children born here 
automatically become citizens.) State 
and city laws said that Chinese could 
not compete with Americans in busi- 
ness, and could not move out of 
Chinatown. So the Chinese were set 
apart from other people, and forced 
to keep to themselves. 

Between 75 and 80 percent of all 
Chinese in the United States are 
laundrymen, cooks, or waiters. Why 
is this true? Are they satisfied with 
these jobs? Aren’t they able to do 
anything else? Few Chinese people 
have a chance to do anything else. 

Their children and grandchildren 
have been educated in both American 
and Chinese schools. But they are 
not wanted by American employers. 
Often a Chinese graduate of an 
American university can find no 
other job but that of laundryman. 
There are exceptions. Best known 
are Anna May Wong, the movie ac- 
tress, and Lin Yutang, the author. 
There are others, less well known, 
who are writers, doctors, scientists. 

What will happen to Chinatown in 
the future? If the Chinese people in 
America are made to feel at home 
here, Chinatowns may disappear al- 
together. Already Chinese people are 
learning to like American food, play 
American games, and celebrate 
American holidays. Americans must 
help them feel at home here by treat- 
ing them as equals. 
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Our Chinese friends live in a village like 
the one in this picture. Perhaps this is a 
rear view of their house. Behind the 
trees and the brick wall, you can see the 
rooftops of various small buildings. In 
such buildings the Chang family sleeps 
and eats and entertains. Many Chi- 
nese villages are surrounded by walls. 


When Mei-ing is dressed, she goes 
to the kitchen to help Cook and 
Mother and Amah prepare break- 
fast. In the kitchen is a large brick 
stove in which straw and wood are 
burnt. On top is a kettle full of rice. 
There are also small clay stoves, on 
which other food is cooking. 

When everything is ready, Cook 
and Mother and Amah carry the 
food in large bowls from the kitchen 
to the dining room. Here they place 
the bowls in the center of a heavy 


A DAY WITH CHINESE FRIENDS 


OW do Chinese boys and girls 
live? 
Let’s spend a day with three 
of them and see. 

The three we have chosen are 
members of the Chang family. Mr. 
Chang, the father, is a farmer and 
land-owner. He is what is called 
middle-class, and is neither rich nor 
poor. His children have a better 
chance to go to school than the chil- 
dren of the men who work for him. 
And they also have better food and a 
much more comfortable home. 

Pei-liang is 12 years old. His 
brother Chung-ho is 7. Their sister 
Mei-ing is 10. The Chang family live 
in a village near the city of Hankow. 
A brick wall surrounds their house. 
Inside are several one-storied build- 
ings grouped around courtyards that 
are open to the sky. One of these 
buildings contains the kitchen and 
the rooms where the maidservants 
live. In another building the Chang 
family lives. Still another building is 
used to entertain visitors. Here too 
are the party rooms. 


Meaning of Their Names 


Chung-ho, Pei-liang, and Mei-ing 
are not just names like James and 
Donald and Jane in English. Chinese 
names are words in everyday use. 
Pei-liang is the word for goodness, 
Chung-ho for harmony, Mei-ing for 
beauty and courage. 

At about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a servent brings hot water to 
fill the washbasins im eaek bedroom. 
The children call her Ama@h (nugse). 
Pei-liang and Chung-ho jump out of 
bed when Amah comes into their 
room with hot water. Pei-liang and 
Chung-ho share the same bedroom. 
The boys wash their hands and 
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faces in the water Amah has left for 
them. They dry themselves with a 
rough cotton towel, and then get 
dressed. Both boys wear almost the 
same kind of clothes—all made of 
cotton. 

First they put on white jackets with 
long sleeves, then white inner trous- 
ers that reach halfway down the leg. 
Over these they put on blue cotton 
stockings and black trousers made in 
two layers. Then they slip into their 
shoes, made of black cotton cloth 
with heavy felt soles. Last of all the 
boys put on their gray jackets. These 
are fastened up the side with buttons 
and loops, and have stand-up collars. 
In winter their coats are stuffed with 
cotton and quilted. Often they wear 
more than one coat, and look very fat. 
Instead of saying, “It is a cold day,” 
Pei-liang and Chung-ho say, “It is a 
two-coat day,” or a “three-coat day.” 


Grandfather 


After he is finished dressing, Pei- 
liang goes to Grandfather’s room. 
Grandfather is very old, and must 
have tea to warm him before he can 
get out of bed. Pei-liang makes tea 
on the hot coal-stove in Grandfath- 
er’s room. When the tea is ready, Pei- 
liang pours it into a bowl, and brings 
it to Grandfather. Grandfather sits 
up in bed to drink it. When he is done, 
Pei-liang dips a linen cloth in the 
warm water of the washbasin, and 
brings it to Grandfather, so that he 
can wash his hands and face. 

Mei-ing, Pei-liang’s sister, sleeps 
in a room next to Grendfather’s bed- 
room. Her ¢ are exactly like 
those of the boys, except that her 
coat and trousers and shoes are of 
bright colors instead of black and 


gray. 





square table, that is painted dark red. 
Mei-ing has set the table for break- 
fast, with a pair of chopsticks, a small 
bow] and a tea-cup at each person’s 
place. Mother puts a portion of rice 
in each person’s bowl. Mei-ing calls 
all the rest of the family to break- 
fast. They all sit on square-topped 
stools made of the same wood as the 
table. 

Pei-liang, Chung-ho, and Mei-ing 
do not begin to eat until Mother, 
Father, and Grandfather have been 
seated, and give them permission to 
begin. Each person uses his chop- 
sticks to dip food from the dishes in 
the center and add it to the rice in 
his bowl. All the food is cut into small 
pieces to make it easy to pick up with 
the chopsticks. In one of the center 
bowls are soy-bean sprouts cooked 
with salt, vegetable oil, and soy-bean 
sauce. In another are lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, and turnips soaked in salt 
water. In another are eggs, fried with 
onions in lard and salt. With their 
meal, all Chinese people have tea, 
and never cold water. 


Sorry to Leave Table 

Father and Mother watch to see 
that the children hold their chop- 
sticks properly. They are scolded if 
they make noise while they eat. They 
are not allowed to rush through the 
meal or talk. When each child finishes 
eating, he says “Please eat slowly.” 
This means that a person should be 
sorry for having to leave the table. 

Against the wall of the dining 
room stands a miniature house on top 
of a long, narrow table. Inside of this 
are tablets, one for eaeh of the fam- 
ily’s aneestors. On the birthday and 
the death day of eaeh ancestor, the 
whole family joins in special worship 
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Ewing Galloway 


A Chinese boy eats his breakfast bowl of rice. Notice how he holds his chopsticks. 


in front of the little house. As today 
is an ordinary day, Mother merely 
burns some incense before the house. 

Now Pei-liang, Chung-ho, and 
Mei-ing start off for school. Their 
schoolhouse is a short walk from 
their house. In order to get to the 
outer gate of their house, the chil- 
dren have to cross the inner court- 
yard, which has been made into a 
beautiful garden. Then they pass 
through an outer courtyard, which 
is also a garden. Surrounding this 
outer garden is Father’s library, 
rooms for receiving guests, and rooms 
for giving parties. From here the 
children pass around a screen, and 
then out of the front gate. This is 
made of wood, and is decorated with 
scenes from Chinese history. 


In School 
On the other side of the gate is the 


main street of the village. Here one 
can see the gates of other houses. 


Some of them are smaller and poorer | 


than those of the Chang family. The 
three children go through a gate in 
the wall of the village, and follow a 


narrow path across the fields. Here 7 


they see men dressed in blue cotton 
coats and trousers, with great straw 
hats on their heads, working in the 
fields. 

The schoolhouse stands in the mid- 
dle of a field. It is made of brick and 
stone with a red tile roof. It us-i to 
be a Buddhist temple, but was turned 
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into a school for the children of the 
neighborhood. The school-bell rings 
just as Pei-liang, Chung-ho, and Mei- 
ing come up the path. They go in the 
front gate, and enter the courtyard of 
the school. This is paved with brick. 
Here all the students are waiting for 
their teachers to begin the opening 
exercises. The teachers stand at the 
back of the courtyard against the 
wall of the one-story brick school- 
building. On the wall above the 
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teachers’ heads is a picture of Sun 
Yat-sen, the first President of the 
Chinese Republic. At a signal from 
the teacher, the children salute this 
picture just as you salute the flag. 
Then all together they repeat these 
words of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s will: 
“For forty years I have devoted 

myself to the cause of the people's 
revolution with but one end in view 
—the elevation of China to a posi- 
tion of freedom and equality among 
the nations. My experience during 
these forty years has firmly con- 
vinced me that to attain this goal we 
must bring about a thorough awak- 
ening of our own people and ally 
ourselves in a common struggle with 
those people of the world who treat 
us on a basis of equality. . . . This is 
my heartfelt charge to you.” 

When they have finished reciting 
this pledge, the students and teach- 
ers bow three times before the pic- 
ture. Then the students line up in 
rows to do exercises under the lead- 
ership of their physical training 
teacher. 

When exercises are over, it is time 
for lessons to begin. Pei - liang, 
Chung-ho, and Mei-ing are each in 
different classrooms. In all the class- 
rooms each student has a movable 
wooden desk with a slanting top, and 
a drawer for books and papers. The 
chairs are also wooden. The desks 
are arranged in rows facing the 
blackboard. 

Chung-ho is in the second grade. 
Here he studies the spoken and writ- 
ten Chinese language, arithmetic, 
natural science, music, physical 
training, drawing and good citizen- 
ship. 

Mei-ing is in the fourth grade. She 
has more advanced work in the sub- 
jects Chung-ho is studying. She also 
studies physiology, Chinese history 
and geography. 





Asia Magaaine 


Our Chinese friends seem to be in a hurry. Perhaps they are hungry for lunch. — 
leave the low temple building, which is their schoolhouse, and cross the courtyard. 
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Pei-liang is in the sixth grade. He 
does advanced work in all the sub- 
jects Mei-ing studies, and also learns 
world history as well as Chinese his- 
tory. 

All three think that their hardest 
study is the Chinese language. They 
have to learn how to read and write 
hundreds of characters. In order to 
read a newspaper, they have to know 
about 1,000 characters. To read books 
they must know more. Cninese writ- 
ing runs down the page from right to 
left, instead of across the page from 
left to right. 


Some Games They Play 

Chung-ho and the others in the 
lower grades have a recess after an 
hour or two of studying. They all run 
into the playground at the back of the 
building. Here they play all sorts of 
games. The girls skip rope and some 
of the boys play football, or bounce 
rubber balls up and down. Chung-ho 
and some of his friends play foot- 
shuttlecock. The shuttlecock is made 
by tying a bunch of chicken feathers 
through the hole in a small coin. To 
play the game, the first player drops 
the shuttlecock from his hand and 
kicks it with the side of his foot to 
make it fly up in the air. Then he 
must keep kicking it to stop it from 
reaching the ground. The one who 
can, kick the shuttlecock the most 
times without letting it fall to the 
ground wins the game. A bell rings 
to end the recess period, and the chil- 
dren go back to their studies. 

A little after twelve, Pei - liang, 
Chung-ho, and Mei-ing come home 
for lunch. Mother and Amah have it 
all ready for them. Lunch begins with 
soup. Then they have a mixture of 
bean curd, meat, and spinach cooked 
with lard, salt, and soy-bean sauce. 
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Here is the gate to the village. Our friends pass this on their way to school. 


After this they have rice and string 
beans cooked with oil, and then some 
of the salted vegetables they had for 
breakfast. With their meal they drink 
tea. 

After lunch Mei-ing plays with her 
dolls, and Pei-liang and Chung-ho 
play with their musical instruments. 
A little before one o’clock they go 
back to school. Here they stay until 
about fou. After school Mei-ing goes 
home to help her Mother prepare 





Black Star 
A Chinese boy learns to write. He learns by copying characters from a sheet 
beside him. Notice how he holds his brush. His desk top, too, must be straight. 





dinner. Pei-liang and Chung-ho take 
out their kites and fly them in the 
fields near the school. 

When they get tired of their kites, 
Pei-liang and Chung-ho come home 
and put them away. They join 
Grandfather in the garden and beg 
him to tell them a story. He tells them 
the story you will find on page 6. 
After the story is finished, Grand- 
father and the two boys ask and an- 
swer riddles. 


In the Evening 

By this time dinner is ready, and 
the boys and Grandfather join the 
rest of the family in the dining room, 
For dinner they have chicken soup, 
rice, bits of chicken and pork, bam- 
boo sprouts, bean sprouts, mush- 
rooms, and celery. For dessert there 
are sweet cakes and preserved fruits 
and ginger. 

After dinner Pei-liang and Mei-ing 
go to the study to work on their les- 
sons for the next day. The rest of the 
family go to the guest room, which 
is also used as a living room. In this 
room are many pictures and hanging 
lamps. The tables and chairs are 
made of heavy dark wood, carved in 
designs of flowers and dragons. The 
Changs are in this room only a short 
time when one of the servants comes 
in to say that guests have come to 
see them. It is Mother’s friend Mrs. 


Turn to page 15 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS TO CONGRESS 


“I do not propose to let the people 
down. I am sure the Congress of the 
United States will not let the people 
down.” 

With these words President Roose- 
velt ended his annual message to Con- 
gress, delivered in person at a joint 
meeting of both Houses last Monday. 
This was the first meeting of this year’s 
regular session of Congress. 

What did the President mean by his 
closing words? 

He meant that he wished the New 
Deal program to go on. He said that 
if New Deal policies were followed, 
prosperity would be restored to the 
United States. He asked members of 
Congress to forget their special, local 
interests, and to work for the good of 
the whole nation. 

The President outlined the New 
Deal program for Congress. He cov- 
ered a great many things in his ad- 
dress. Here are some of the most im- 
portant recommendations he made to 
Congress: 

1. Wages and hours. The President 
urged Congress to pass a law to set a 
minimum standard for wages and a 
maximum for hours. This will increase 
the buying power of the lowest paid 
workers in all parts of the country. 
(This Wages and Hours bill was also 
on the President’s program for the spe- 
cial session of Congress which ended 
last month. The bill was discussed by 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, but was returned to the Labor 
Committee for further study.) 

2. Relief. Provide work for the un- 
employed who need work. No Ameri- 
can willing to work should be allowed 
to starve. The government should give 
him work to do, if private business 
does not. 

3. Budget. Cut down government 
expenses as much as possible, but not 


by ending relief or other necessary 
Government services. 

4. Business. Cooperate with business 
if business is willing to cooperate with 
government. A small group of busi- 
nessmen are using wrong and lawless 
business methods. They are avoiding 
taxes. They are finding ways of dis- 
obeying the anti-trust laws. (These are 
explained on page 12 of the Octnber 30 
issue of Junior Scholastic.) ‘These and 
other bad business practices must be 
ended. 

5. Agriculture. Improve the crop- 
control bills passed separately by the 
House and Senate during the special 
session. These two bills are now being 
discussed by a joint conference of 
House and Senate members. Their job 
is to combine the two bills into one 
satisfactory to both Houses and the 
President. 

6. Labor. Stand by the right of labor 
to organize into unions and bargain 
with their employers for higher wages 
and shorter hours (collective bargain- 
ing). Work for peace between the two 
big labor organizations—the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. 

7. Banking. Try to curb the power 
of a few large banks. These few banks 
misuse their power and control the 
small banks of the nation. 

8. Taxation. Change the laws that 
put too heavy a burden on small busi- 
nessmen. Make sure that the total in- 
come of the government is not reduced. 
Take care that those people who are 
taxed most are the ones best able to 
pay high taxes. 

9. Foreign affairs. Respect the trea- 
ties and rights of other nations. Keep 
the United States “adequately strong 
in self-defense to protect our own 
rights.” (This point is discussed in the” 
article “The President to Ask for 
Stronger Navy” on next page.) 
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Wide World 
Safety First! The United States Army transport ship, Grant, has the American flag 
painted on her sides, as she prepares to sail from Manila to the China war zone. 


Should Declaration of War 
Be Left to the People? 


The bombing of the Panay brought 
into the headlines a bill introduced in 
Congress three years ago and almost 
forgotten since then. The bill was pro- 
posed by Congressman Louis L. Lud- 
low of Indiana as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The bill would give the people the 
right to vote on whether the United 
States should go to fight a war in an- 
other country. 


Congress has always had this power. 
Congressman Ludlow’s bill would re- 
quire that, after Congress and the 
President had voted to go to war, the 
final decision would be put up to the 
voters of the country. Voting on a 
question like this is called a refer- 
endum. 

Congressman Ludlow’s bill does not 
require the referendum in case our 
country is invaded by a foreign power. 

For three years this bill has been 
kept from being discussed in Congress 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 


Congressman Ludlow, the five lead- 
ing peace organizations and others who 
favor the bill say: 


IN FAVOR OF IT 


1. The people of the United States 
have a right to decide for themselves 
whether they want their boys and men 
to fight in a war on foreign territory. 
A question so important as that. of 
peace or war ought to be decided in 
the most democratic way—by a vote 
of all the people. 


2. The bill would not take away the 
power of Congress to declare war in 
case some foreign country attacked 
our country on our own territory. 


3. The bill in no way limits the 
strength of our Army and Navy. It 
does not prevent the United States 
from preparing to defend itself in 
case of need, and keeping the Army 
and Navy at any size Congress desires. 


AGAINST IT 


President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, and others who oppose the 
bill say: 

1. Foreign countries would think 
our government weak, if they knew 
that it did not have the power to 
declare war without consulting all 
the people first. If they thought our 
government weak, they might be 
tempted to do lawless things without 
fear of punishment. 

2. The majority of the people of the 
United States do not know enough to 
be able to decide whether or not to de- 
clare war. They may easily be fooled 
by propaganda. 

3. The people of the United States 
elect their President and members of 
Congress to represent them. They 
should trust the men they elect to do 
as the people would want them to do. 
In a democracy, the government must 
be able to represent the people in the 
international problem of war as well 
as in the national problems of taxation, 
labor, agriculture, etc. 
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The President to Ask 
for Stronger Navy 


President Roosevelt plans to ask 
Congress to set aside money for a 
larger United States Navy. 

The President explained his reasons 
for wanting a larger navy. The power- 
ful nations (England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and Russia) are 
spending a great deal of money to 
strengthen their armies and navies. 
This is called an “arms race.” For ex- 
ample, England builds more battle- 
ships because Italy is building more; 
then Japan builds more because Eng- 
land is building more. Because of this 
world-wide arms race, the President 
says that we too should strengthen our 
defenses. 

The policy of the United States is to 
have a navy strong enough to protect 
our sea coasts, our possessions (Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
and our smaller islands). The U. S. 
Navy is also kept strong enough in or- 
der to give protection to American 
citizens in parts of the world where 
war rages—China and Spain. 

The United States does not want a 
navy so big that all other countries 
will become afraid that we desire to 
attack them. The policy of the United 
States is to live at peace with other 
nations. To maintain that peace, in the 
present jittery world, the President 
thinks the United States must be strong 
enough in naval power to command 
the attention of other nations. 

But people do not agree on how big 
the navy should be to carry out this 
job of self-defense. 

In last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic (on page 5) we saw how 
many ships our navy has to- 
day. 

Many people think this navy 
is large enough as it is. They 
do not think millions of dol- 
lars should be spent to make 
it larger. They believe this 
money should be used for 
building schools, houses, hos- 
pitals, parks, and not for 
building more battleships. 

But President Roosevelt, the 
Department of State, the Navy 
Department, and many others 
say that our Navy is not large 
enough. They believe thgt the 
United States must keep up 
fairly close to other nations in 
the arms race. 

So far no exact plan has 
been decided upon for increas- 
ing our Navy. The President 
will probably present the de- 
tails of his plan in a special 
note to Congress some time 
during the present session. 

At the present time, one 
heavy cruiser and nine light 
ones are being built for the 
Navy. Some Congressmen be- 
lieve we should build more 
airplanes instead of more bat- 
tleships, because battleships 
cost a great deal of money and 
soon become out of date. It 
costs about $27,000,000 to build 
a battleship. 
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The Japanese Try to Catch 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 


Six Japanese planes with chattering 
machine guns chased the Generalis- 
simo of all China’s armies — Chiang 
Kai-shek—for a distance of 175 miles 
out of Nanking. 


They didn’t catch him. 


General Chiang Kai-shek and his 
wife were fleeing Nanking in a United 
States Boeing plane, piloted by an 
American. The speedy Boeing was too 
much for the Japanese bombers. 


Had they caught the General and 
his American-educated wife, there is 
no telling what effects the loss in lead- 
ership would have had on China’s re- 
treating armies. 

General Chiang and his wife landed 
in secrecy. From their hideout, known 
only to the General’s army staff, he 
directs the movements of the Chinese 
troops. 

General Chiang and his wife do not 
admit that China is defeated. They say 
China will keep on fighting Japan un- 
til the Japanese armies are worn out 
and the Japanese treasury empty. Last 
week the General gave the following 
message to a newspaper correspon- 
dent: “Tell America to have complete 
confidence in us. The tide of battle is 
turning and victory eventually will be 
ours!” 

Strange as it may seem, Chiang Kai- 
shek received his military training in 
Tokyo, Japan. He went to school there 
for four years. Then he returned to 
China and became a follower of Dr. 
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PARKING ‘EM LIKE PANCAKES! Picture shows Chicago's new 
elevator tower garage, which handles 48 cars (4 to each of 12 
flights). Cars rest on platforms which are part of a continuous belt. 


Sun Yat-sen, first president of the Chi- 
nese Republic. 

Dr. Sun’s party was in power only in 
the South of China. Chiang Kai-shek 
led the army into Central China, and 
conquered all of it. In this conquest he 
was he!ped by Russian’ and Chinese 
Communists. After he became master 
of South and Central China, Chiang 
Kai-shek turned against the Commu- 
nists, and threw them out of the gov- 
ernment. Other members of his own 
political party, the Kuomintang, de- 
nounced him as a dictator. 

He resigned all his offices and went 
to Japan. There Chiang Kai-shek met 
and married May-ling Soong. She was 
the daughter of a wealthy Chinese 
merchant. She was a graduate of Wel- 
lesley College in the United States, 
and a Christian. One of her sisters had 
been married to Dr. Sun Yat-sen. An- 
other is married to Dr. H. H. Kung, 
China’s new premier. 

General Chiang was. not a Christian 
at the time he married May-ling 
Soong, but he has become one since. 

After his marriage, General Chiang 
returned to China. He became head of 
the Government at Nanking, and re- 
ceived the title Generalissimo (chief 
general). He conquered parts of China 
which had not yet joined the govern- 
ment. Under his leadership and of 
Chiang’s wife, China made progress 
in education, in flood control, in. road 
building, and in developing the army. 

Last year the Generalissimo was 
mysteriously kidnapped by Chinese 
Communists. The true story of the 
kidnapping is not known, but Chiang 
was released unharmed after 
a short time. 

At the beginning of the Jap- 
anese invasion last spring, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek was “the only man in 
China who did not think it 
best to fight.” He thought it 
best to give the Japanese what 
they wanted for the time be- 
ing, in order to give China 
time to build up her armies. 
But General Chiang was over- 
ruled by Chinese public opin- 
ion. Leaders of the new China 
did not want to give in any 
further to Japan. So, when 
Japan’s armies came to Shang- 
hai, they found the Chinese 
troops waiting for them, The 
world never expected the Chi- 
nese to be able to hold Shang- 
hai for thirteen weeks against 
the terrible bombardment of 
the well-equipped Japanese 
army and air force. 

= 

How many people are un- 
employed in the United 
States? 

In the middle of November 
there were between 7,800,000 
and 10,800,000. 

These figures were given to 
President Roosevelt last week 
in a partial report of the Na- 
tional Unemployment Census. 
This census (count) of the un- 
employed is the first one ever 
undertaken by Uncle Sam. 
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HE RIVER is the story of Ole 

Man Mississippi. It is an exciting 

story. It needs no hero and no 
villain, for Ole Man Mississippi is 
both. He can be calm and beautiful, 
or he can be wild and destructive. 
His behavior, good or bad, affects 
the lives of many people. 

Just as the rivers of China have 
helped to make her a great nation, 
so the Mississippi has fed our farm 
lands and carried our commerce to 
the sea. And this is the story the 
camera tells about the Mississippi: 
where it comes from; where it goes; 
what it has meant to us as a nation; 
and what it has cost us as a people. 


We Spoiled the Land 


We were busy building cities and 
growing crops. We ploughed the 
land. We chopped down trees to get 
lumber. We dug deep ito the earth 
to mine coal. We grew rich, forget- 
ting that we were destroying the 
land and forests and causing water 
to pour down from the mountains. 

So the river turned on us. 

Floods swallowed up farm lands, 
destroyed homes, and made people 
poor. Now we are trying to repair 
some of the damage by building 
dams to hold the water back and by 
saving the soil from being washed 
away. 

The River, filmed under the direc- 
tion of Pare Lorentz, was made by 
the U. S. government. This is the 
second important movie made by the 
government in recent years. The 
Plough That Broke the Plains was 











Junior Scholastic Recommends 
The New Movie 


THE RIVER 


the first. It told of the land and dust 
storms. Both films are loaned, free 
of charge, to schools which have 
16 mm. projectors. The River will 
also be shown in movie theatres soon. 

Lorentz and his six-man crew of 
cameramen spent six months in the 
Mississippi Valley taking pictures 
from cars, boats, and planes. Just as 
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China's two great rivers—the Huang-Ho or Yellow river in the north, and the 
Yangtze in the south—are the lifelines for the majority of China's 370,000,000 
people. They live in the valleys of these rivers, and grow their food in the rich 
soil. At times, floods come, bringing famine, widespread suffering and death. 
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THE TREE OF LIFE! Recognize it? Our 
artist has made this exaggeration of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, to 
show how “The Father of Waters” 
reaches out in ail directions. See how 
many of the tributaries you can name. 


they thought they had finished the 
job, in January 1937, they bumped 
into the Ohio River flood. So they re- 
mained to take more pictures, and 
they got some of the most thrilling 
photographs of the flood ever shown. 


Hits and Misses 


Submarine D-1 (Warner Bros.) is an 
excellent picture for one reason: it 
shows the new device that has been 
invented to allow the crew of a sunken 
submarine to escape to the surface. 
Made with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Navy, the picture—as far as this es- 
cape business goes—is authentic and 
worth seeing. But that is all that can 
be said for the film as a whole. The 
Navy certainly had nothing to do with 
the silly romance which has been 
hooked on to this ‘lm. It’s an exciting 
picture as long as it stays underwater. 
When the love-interest starts, the bore- 
dom begins. 


Hitting a New High (RKO). In this 
one, Lily Pons hits a new high in sing- 
ing operatic numbers for the film folks, 
but the picture hits an all-time low for 
plot which puts you to sleep. It’s that 
dull. 


Boys of the Streets (Monogram) is 
another good story of life in the slums 
of a big city. In this one, Chuck (Jackie 
Cooper) learns that there is a differ- 
ence between the street fights of the 
neighborhood boys and real gangster 
warfare. The boys give the other fel- 
lows a chance. Grown-up gangsters 
shoot-to-kill one of their own pals, if 
he gets in the way. 
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A Day With 


Chinese Friends 
(Continued From Page 11) 


Lee with her son Sheng-fu. They join 
the family in the living room. 

While the grownups talk, Chung- 
ho and Sheng-fu try to think of some 
game to play. Soon Mei-ing and Pei- 
liang come in, both finished with 
their lessons. Chung-ho suggests 
playing shadow pictures, and all the 
others agree. Mei-ing gets a white 
curtain from another room, and she 
and Pei-liang hang it between two 
posts at one end of the room. Pei- 
liang places a little table with an oil- 
lamp on it behind the curtain. In 
front of it he sets some stools in a 
row as seats for the audience. Mei- 
ing brings her paper dolls, and asks 
Grandfather to lend them his tame 
singing bird (a lark) for the play. 
Grandfather agrees and decides to 
watch the play himself. He and 
Chung-ho, and the visitor, Sheng-fu 
sit on the stools in front of the cur- 
tain. Pei-liang and Mei-ing go behind 
the curtain. They make shadow pic- 
tures by holding the articulated dolls 
between the light and the curtain. 
Pei-liang and Mei-ing take the vari- 
ous speaking parts. 

Then Mrs. Lee says that she and 
Sheng-fu must go home. Pei-liang 
lights a candle in Mrs. Lee’s paper 
lantern and goes with her and Sheng- 
fu to the gate of their house. By this 
time it is late. Mei-ing puts away the 
dolls and the curtain used in the 
shadow play. Then she says good- 
night to Father and Mother and 
Grandfather, and goes to find Amah. 
who has hot water ready for her bath. 
After her bath, Mei-ing goes to sleep. 

Tonight it is Chung-ho’s turn to 
help Grandfather go to bed. Each one 
of the children takes a turn doing this 
for Grandfather. Chung - ho takes 
Grandfather to his room, helps him 
undress, bathe. and put on his night- 
clothes. Then Chung-ho spreads the 
covers over Grandfather and says 
goodnight. 

Chung-ho goes to his own bed- 
room, and finds Pei-liang already 
there after taking Mrs. Lee home. 
The two boys undress quickly, bathe, 
and go to bed. 

Another day is over for our three 
Chinese friends. 


Are You Signed Up? 


You won’t want to be “among those 
missing” week after next when the 
second semester starts and just enough 
copies of Junior Scholastic will be 
printed for those of you who have re- 
newed your subscription with your 
teacher. If you have not yet asked your 
teacher to sign you up for next semes- 
ter, do so at once. 
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CHINESE WRITING 


HINESE writing is not made up of 
letters, as our language is, but is 
made up of characters. 

Letters, as we know them, stand for 
sounds. When we see a letter or a 
group of letters, we know how they 
should sound. Chinese characters 
stand for ideas. When a Chinese person 
sees a character or a group of char- 
acters, he may not know how they 
should sound. But he does know what 
ideas they stand for. Chinese from one 
part of China may not be able to un- 
derstand the speech of a Chinese from 
another part. But all literate Chinese 
can understand one another’s writing. 

Because Chinese characters stand 


Modern 


Meaning Totes 
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Root 


Older Forms. 


for ideas, they are called ideographs. 
The English language has 26 letters to 
represent all the different sounds we 
make in speaking. The Chinese lan- 
guage has thousands of ideographs to 
represent all the different ideas they 
use in speaking, writing, and thinking. 

The early Chinese who wanted to 
write the idea “elephant” drew a pic- 
ture of it. In the chart below you may 
see how this and other early ideo- 
graphs were changed. 

The Japanese people borrowed the 
Chinese system of writing hundreds of 
years ago. The spoken language of 
Japan is very different from that of 
China. But their writing is similar. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





LETTER OUT 


In Column A there are thirteen words. Starting with the top word “lectern” 
and taking one word at a time, remove one letter from each word in Column A 
and rearrange the remaining letters to form the word defined in Column C. In 
Column B, place the letter you removed. For example, you remove one letter 
from the 7-letter word “lectern,” so that the remaining six letters, when arranged 
in the right order, make a word meaning “to become less harsh or cruel.” 

If you have worked the puzzle correctly, the letters in Column B, reading 
down, will spell the name of the generalissimo of the Chinese army. 





WORLD PEACE 


The statesmen of the leading nations 
are struggling to solve the difficult 
roblem of how to turn the WORLD to 
EACE. We wish that these statesmen 
could find the solution as easily as we 
present it here in the anagram method. 
DIRECTIONS: Start with the word 
WORLD, remove the letter D, substi- 
tute another letter and rearrange the. 
five letters to spell a word that means 
“To rove about in a stealthy manner.” 
Next, remove a letter of this word, sub- 
stitute another letter and rearrange 
the five letters to spell a word meaning 
“strength or might.” Similarly take 
the next two steps and spell two new 
words, one meaning “a musical drama,” 
and the other “a thin gauze-like ma- 
terial.” Then remove a letter of this 
last word, substitute another letter and 


Look up in your dictionary the words you are not sure of. 


then rearrange the five letters to spell 
the final word PEACE. 
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ACROSTIC 


Below the diagram are the definitions 
of seven 6-letter words. When you have 












found the correct words, the letters in 
Column A reading down will spell the 
name of an important Chinese city that 
was once known as Peking; and the 









letters in Column B reading down will 
spell the name of the Chinese capital. 
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TO BECOME LESS HARSH OR CRUEL 
LECTERN 
MOTHER OR FATHER 
PANTHER 
FACIAL EXPRESSIONS SHOWING PLEASURE 
MISSILE 
APPLAUDED 
PARADISE 
PASSAGEWAY CONNECTING TWO BODIES OF WATER 
TRANSIT 
ONE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ENIGMA 
COVERED THE INSIDE OF 
KINDLE 
HUMOROUS PLAY 
CARAFE 
DISPERSE 
TO ABOLISH A LAW 
PERCALE 
FINDS FAULT WITH 
“ SHAMBLE 
oives 
STRANGE 
MEANS OF PAYMENT 
MONKEY 
® 
























ENTER THE CONTEST! 

Every boy and girl in 6th, 7th, 8th 
or 9th grades is eligible to enter the 
SIMILE CONTEST, which was an- 
nounced on this page in last week’s 
issue of Junior Scholastic. It is_AS 
EASY AS FALLING OFF A LOG. 
And you may win some of the $8 in 
prizes. $3 for the winner, $2 for the 
runnerup; and three $1 prizes for the 
1ext best three. 

IMPORTANT: Write your name, 
ge, grade in school, home address, 
1ame of school and teacher’s name on 
he same paper containing your similes. 
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LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


Here are the paths hikers, horses, 
cyclists, motor car and train must take 
to reach their destinations without 
crossing paths on THE EXCURSION— 


DEFINITIONS 
. Gave in pledge for a loan. 
A person’s property in lands. 
Pressed clothing. 
. Brine or vinegar for preserving food. 
. Interior. 
. A delicate gradation of color, meaning, 
etc. 
. A large river in India. 
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Here’s the way you go DOWN THE 
LINE from TEA to ADVERTISE— 
TEA, RATE, STARE, SATIRE, 
ASTRIDE, STEADIER, ADVERTISE. 
























